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Perhaps no country has devoted so much time 
and labor upon the preparation of its text-books as 
this country of ours. The various annotated edi- 
tions sent out by our strenuous publishing houses 
vie with each other in copiousness of illustrations 
and amplitude of commentary. Some of us no 
doubt remember the days when one of Anthon's 
editions was the desire of every school-boy's heart. 
While our more recent editions do not sin as did 
those, still it is an open question whether individual 
effort — the most important part of all education — is 
not weakened by the amount of assistance furnished 
by our text-books. Mr. Jones in the Teaching of 
Latin (London, 1906), p. 65, gives some very il- 
luminating criticisms of this question. I quote the 
following : 

The mention of the necessity of individual effort 
naturally leads to another point. The use of a 
plain text, without notes or vocabulary, has much 
to recommend it. Of course not many boys can 
work with a plain text before they have read a few 
other books by the help of annotated editions, but 
the sooner the practice can be begun the better. 
At least one book a year could be read in this way. 
No better training in research could be devised. 
The pupil has many difficulties to solve with a dic- 
tionary, a grammar, and his own brains to aid him. 
Independent exertion alone can prepare the lesson ; 
there is no room here for cram. A necessary part 
of classical education is to accustom the pupil to 
locate difficulties. In an annotated edition this is 
done by the editor; with a plain text a boy must 
do it by himself. A teacher may, if he thinks this 
method of study too hard for his class, give before 
private preparation any help he may believe advis- 
able. Perhaps the best kind of help is for the 
teacher and class to work out the lesson together. 
The teacher will give any information none of the 
class know, while the boys translate such parts as 
are well within their reach. 

I think that it cannot be too much emphasized 
that a pupil is not going to learn to translate Latin 
by having all the difficult passages translated for 
him, nor can it be too much emphasized that the 
reading of Latin, and to a greater degree the trans- 
lation of Latin, requires the constant exercise of the 
logical faculty. Now the hardest thing in the 
world is thinking; the majority of people do not 
think at all, and that subject is the more difficult 
which requires the greater exercise of the logical 
faculty. The extent to which a subject approxi- 
mates scientific accuracy is a measure of the de- 
mands it makes upon the mind, and one reason why 



no subject, except mathematics, that enters into the 
school curriculum is as valuable for the training of 
youth as Latin is because no other subject except 
mathematics makes such a demand upon the rea- 
soning faculty. The old method of grammatical 
reference without commentary has very much to 
recommend it, and it is not at all certain that the 
product of the modern editions of Caesar is a bet- 
ter Caesar scholar than the boy who had before 
him text, grammar, dictionary, and nothing else. 

These remarks have particular point in view of 
the present movement towards the more intensive 
study of vocabulary, because a knowledge of vocab- 
ulary is essential for reading. In this connection 
Mr. Browne, of the Browne and Nichols School, 
whose new Latin Word-List appeared recently, has 
prepared some statistics of the application of his 
word-list to the entrance examinations of June last, 
which are to be published shortly in The Classical 
Journal. He finds, in brief, that out of a total of 
more than 10,000 words contained in the examina- 
tions in Latin of last June, set by the College En- 
trance Board, as well as by twenty-five other col- 
leges, his list contained all but 214 words, or 2.014 
per cent. Mr. Browne has found, as I did, that the 
question of choice of words becomes quite a serious 
one after a certain limit is reached. The last hun- 
dred words in my list (so with the last five hundred 
in his) gave me more trouble than all the rest. It 
is in the case of these words, too, that the largest 
number of non-occurrences is registered in any one 
passage. But, on the other hand, these words are 
often most interesting for their literary associations 
and a knowledge of them is never going to be re- 
gretted by the learner. Altogether it is better to 
know too many than too few, and so long as that 
total number is within the compass of the pupil, 
we need not be much disturbed. 

Mr. Browne's list is more ample than the list 
of 2,000 words which I recently published. It con- 
tains in all some 2,800 words, restricted to words 
which occur 15 times in the whole of Cicero and 
5 times in the whole of Caesar, but his statements, 
with slight modifications, apply also to my list. 
These statistics show very conclusively the advan- 
tage of the control of a compact list of words. 

Of course knowledge of vocabulary alone is not 
everything. Every text does present certain diffi- 
culties, and these difficulties do require some com- 
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mentary, but this commentary should be strictly in 
the line of assistance to the comprehension of the 
meaning of the text, not of relieving the pupil from 
work (see Miss Lippman's article in The Classical 
Journal, 3. p. 11). After all it is the Latin of the 
text that is most important, and the sooner this 
is realized, the better it will be for our pupils and 
teachers. 

THE DEPENDENCY OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
LATINIST ON GREEK 

I felt a blush of shame for the hard lot of our 
American scholarship, the other day, when I read in 
the little Weekly a plea for the abandoning of 
Greek. I paused and looked hard at the title of 
the hebdomadal message of — scholarship. Yes it 
was there : not Latin Weekly, but Classical Weekly. 
Secondhand scholarship I have heard of ; second 
rate, third rate, any rating, but I never heard of 
easy scholarship, or that Cyclopaedias might be sub- 
stituted for the sweat of Athena. But I am too 
old to embroider loci communes, nay am quite un- 
willing to utter declamation against every new man- 
ifestation of intellectual indolence, and the line of 
least resistance. 

The best way is to go in medias res. A profes- 
sional Latinist is one who pursues and in a meas- 
ure encompasses the entire production of Latin let- 
ters, measured indeed not by the narrow range of 
the college auditorium, let alone the hurried imper- 
fection which we, somehow, designate as high 
school Latin. 

Latin literature, such as it was, presupposed 
Greek literature. I except of course the fine 
Latinity of the Roman Law (with which I have 
considerably more than passing acquaintance), 
which is in a measure a body of letters which re- 
veals the Roman spirit, its terse directness and 
precision, as their belles lettres never could. 

Let us turn first to Quintilian's parallel of the 
standard literary forms of the two literatures. 10, 
1, 46 sqq. 



Greek — 1. The Epic 
Writers : Homer, He- 
srod, Antimachos, (Apol- 
lonios),Theokritos, Pan- 
yasis. 



2. Elegy. Kallima- 
chos, Philetas. 

3. Lyrici. Of the ca- 
nonic Nine Quintilian 
sketches but Pindar, 
Stesichorus, Alcaeus,An- 
acreon, Simonides. 

4. .Iambus. Here Quin- 
tilian takes in Archilo- 
chos alone, discarding 
Hipponax and Simoni- 
des of Amorgos. 



Latin — 1 The Epic 
Writers : Vergil, Licinius 
Macer, Lucretius, Varro 
of Atax, Cornelius Se- 
verus, Ovid, Valerius 
Flaccus, etc. (neither Sil- 
ins nor Statins is named. 
Why?) 

2. Elegy. Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, Ovid, Cornelius 
Gallus. 

3. Satira. Lucilius, Hor- 
ace, Persius, Terentius, 
Varro. 



4. Iambus. Catullus, 

Horace, Bibaculus. 



5- Old Comedy. Aris- 
tophanes, Eupolis, Cra- 
tinus. 



6. Tragedy. Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides. 



7. New Comedy. 
nander, Philemon. 



Me 



5. Lyrici. Horace alone 
worth reading. Caesius 
Bassus ('greatly outdone 
by some authors now liv- 
ing')- 

6. Tragedy. Accius, Pa- 
cuvius, Varius (Thyes- 
tes), Ovid (Medea), 
Pomponius Secundus. 
(Seneca ignored.) 

7. Comedy (maxime 
claudicamus') . Plautus, 
Caecilius, Terence (he 
does not think much of 
any of them). Utterly 
fail to attain the grace 
of Menander. Afranius 
(moral turpitude). 

8. History. Sallust, 
Livy (contiones strong in 
sweeter viBrj), Servilius 
Nonianus, Aufidius Bas- 
sus. The Unnamed (Cre- 
mutius Cordus?). 

9. Oratory. Cicero 
(parallel with Demos- 
thenes), Pollio, Messala, 
Caesar, Caelius, Calvus 
(his standing controver- 
sial), Servius Sulpicius, 
Cassius Severus. Contem- 
porary of his own youth: 
Domitius Afer, Iulius Af- 
ricanus, and others. 



10. Philosophy. Cicero 
(Platonis aemulus) , Bru- 
tus, Cornelius Celsus, Ca- 
tius, Seneca (his bete 
noire). 



8. History. Thucy- 
dides, Herodotus, The- 
opompus, Philistus, 
Ephorus, Clitarchus, Ti- 
magenes. 

9. Oratory. Here again, 
as among the Lyric 
poets, Quintilian refuses 
to acknowledge the full 
measure of the Alexan- 
drine Canon, giving De- 
mosthenes, Aeschines, 
Hyperides, Lysias, Iso- 
crates, to whom he adds 
Demetrius of Phaleron 
(omitting Isaeus, Ando- 
cides, Antiphon, Lycur- 
gus, Deinarchos. 

10. Philosophy. Plato, 
Xenophon, the other 
Socratics, Aristotle, the 
Old Stoics (i. e. Zeno, 
Kleanthes, Chrysippus). 

This decadent canon of literary forms, the work- 
ing in of Roman Satura as an offset for ij Apxaia. ; 
was it indeed an artificial schedule of dependency, 
imitation, reproduction? Clearly not. A real one, 
rather, fully recognized by the Romans themselves. 
For example, Horace, Satires I, 4. 

"Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophanesque poetae", 
etc. 

I do not consider the characterization of the Old 
Comedy very felicitous ; the main thing is the sixth 
line : 

Hinc omnis pendet Lucilius, hosce secutus . . . 

Really? Would the fearless Campanian Knight 
not have penned his invectives and miscellany of 
caricaturing his social times if the Old Comedy had 
not held up a model for him ? But let any modern 
Latinist essay Lucilius' extant fragments: will not 
the frequency of Greek plums in this pudding be 
slightly dyspeptic for this easy scholar? Well, he 
may guess. Or he may go to a Greek friend and 
crib from him. Scholar indeed, depending upon the 
existence of translations! Trying to hear an ora- 
torio after stuffing his ears with cotton, or swal- 
lowing an exquisite beverage after benumbing pal- 
ate with cocaine ! 



